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wonder what Prof. Rutherford’s feelings will be when he 
sees the diagram of two liver lobules, which is presented 
in Fig. 121. 

Not that we, by any means, wish to imply that all or 
even most of the illustrations are of the character above 
specified. On the contrary, if we put aside accuracy of 
detail, many give a representation of ordinary micro¬ 
scopical objects which will rejoice the heart of the 
average student, because he will find that his preparations 
are “just like the drawings,” i.e. as long as he sticks to 
the stereotyped methods which are customary in certain 
histological courses. And this is the key-note of the 
practical directions which are given in the text. A few 
common methods of general applicability, such as have 
been employed with occasional modifications for the last 
twenty years, are described, but many of the most valu¬ 
able modern developments are conspicuous by their 
absence. We look in vain for the methylene-blue 1 
method of Ehrlich for showing nerve-endings, the in¬ 
valuable method for tracing degenerating nerves de¬ 
scribed by Marchi, the bulk-staining method of Heiden- 
hain. The student is not taught how to examine each 
tissue in the fresh condition, but dependence is almost 
entirely placed upon sections and stained preparations. 
Formol is not even mentioned, although it has been for 
at least three years in constant use by histologists. These 
are faults of omission which cannot be excused by the 
statement in the preface that “ only the well-known and 
well-tried methods are given.” The above are all well- 
known and well-tried methods, and all students of his¬ 
tology ought to be familiar with them. Nor are faults 
of commission lacking. We are told that a tissue treated 
with nitrate of silver, and exposed to good daylight, 
requires for staining “ a few hours to a day or two ” ; 
whereas every histologist knows that a few minutes 
under these circumstances is abundantly sufficient. The 
gustatory nerve-fibres are shown continued into the 
central ends of the gustatory cells. It is stated to be 
“ not as yet very clearly decided as to whether the 
cylinder cells, the rod cells, or both, are to be regarded 
as the peripheral terminations of the olfactory nerve.” 
The lens is described as “somewhat lozenge shaped” ;, 
and so on. 

It is not a little remarkable that a work of this sort, 
lacking, as it does, the first principle of a text-book, 
accuracy, and compiled, as it acknowledgmdly is, largely 
from other text-books, should have been the subject of 
numerous eulogistic notices in the medical, scientific, 
and even in the public press. One would hardly expect 
the Scotsman to think that the plates “ represent what 
ought to be seen in perfect specimens,” and the Western 
Daily Press to find that “the details are specified with a 
delicacy and microscopic accuracy which reveal innumer¬ 
able anatomical beauties” ; and it is somewhat surprising 
that another reviewer finds “the semi-diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentations of liver” (!), amongst others, “ very helpful,” 
and yet another hails the work as “ an important contri¬ 
bution to histological literature.” We can only regret 
that we have been unable to endorse these and many 
other expressions of opinion of an equally favourable 

1 The author, is apparently unaware that methyl-blue and methylene- 
blue are two entirely different substances and have different histological 
uses, for he constantly uses the term methyl-blue where methylene-blue 
would be appropriate. 
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character, which have been forwarded to us. For, in 
fact, the only part of the subject which bears any indica¬ 
tion of having been specially studied by the author is 
that dealing with the ductless glands, especially the 
ha;mal glands and the suprarenal capsules, and this shows 
a marked superiority of treatment. Had the whole book 
been written in the manner in which this part has been 
done, such eulogies might, perhaps, have been justifiable ; 
but, as this is not the case, they entirely overshoot the 
mark, and can only lead to a feeling of disappointment 
on the part of the reader. 


STUDIES ON EARL V MAN 
Studies in Ancient History. By J. F. McLennan. 

Second Series. Pp. xvi + 605. (London : Macmillan 

and Co., Ltd., 1896.) 

T is now many, many years since Mr. M‘Lennan came 
before the public as an expounder of the beliefs 
and habits of early man, and we think that no one will 
deny to him the credit of having brought a trained mind 
and good powers of reasoning and deduction to his 
work. More than this, it must be admitted that he 
collected his facts with great care, and that although 
some of his results have not stood the test of time, they 
have at least served as finger-posts to point others to the 
right paths. More than twenty years have gone by since 
the first series of his “Studies in Ancient History” 
saw the light, and twenty years in the science of anthro¬ 
pology and its cognate subjects repr^ent a vast amount 
of progress in these times. It was evident to Mr. 
M'Lennan himself that some of his views would have to 
be modified by the results of other workers, and though, 
alas, he never lived to re-edit a second edition of the 
“ Studies,” he was fortunate enough to have found a 
sympathetic supporter in his brother Mr. D. M‘Lennan, 
who not only published as “ a preliminary and polemical 
inquiry” “The Patriarchal Theory,” but also a second 
edition of the “ Studies ” with notes by himself. Soon 
after this Mr. D. M‘Lennan was himself carried off by 
death, and the late Prof. W. R. Smith undertook to finish 
the work which the two brothers had begun. About this 
time, however, Prof. W. R. Smith was deeply engaged in 
the study of Oriental kinship and marriage, and totemism, 
and he was also planning his series of lectures on 
“fundamental institutions”; it is evident that he had 
little leisure in which to arrange the labours of other 
workers. That little leisure, moreover, was broken in 
upon by the increase of the malady which subsequently 
caused his death, and as a matter of fact he left 
M'Lennan’s work pretty well as he found it. Mrs. 
M'Lennan then determined to attempt the publication of 
all papers that were at all in a fit state, and she was 
fortunate enough to find not only a willing, but a most 
able friend in Mr. A. Platt, who as long as she lived 
assisted her in the work, and when she was dead, com¬ 
pleted the labour of love which she bad begun. 

The second series of the “Studies” is divided into 
two parts ; the first relates chiefly to kinship, totemism, 
marriage, the origin of exogamy, female infanticide, &c„ 
and the second to the customs of the peoples of the 
Pacific Islands, America, Africa and Australia in these 
matters. Of the various chapters, only that on the 
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“Origin of Exogamy” has hitherto been printed. The 
reader will find during the course of his perusal of this 
volume that he is already familiar with a large number 
of the facts, and will be inclined to wonder why they 
are reproduced here without reference to the works in 
which they have already been printed ; but it must be 
remembered that the works of W. R. Smith, Frazer and 
others have been published since the death of M'Lennan, 
and to add references of this kind was clearly outside 
the duties of the editors. Again, some of his views are 
given more fully, and others are disproved by an over¬ 
whelming mass of evidence in the splendid publications 
of the American Bureau of Ethnography which the 
Government of the United States have issued during the 
last fifteen years ; but we cannot blame the editor for 
being silent on these points. M‘Lennan began to work 
and to collect materials when the study of comparative 
ethnography was in its infancy, and he endeavoured to 
study everything for himself and at first hand. As other 
workers entered the field, and studied to specialise their 
knowledge, his task became greater and greater, until 
at length he was unable to cope with it ; still in many 
respects his work is thorough, and even when his im¬ 
pressions and deductions from facts are wrong, they 
bear an honesty about them which is lacking in the 
work of more modern investigators. In a book dealing 
with so many peoples and countries it would be easy 
to pick holes and to raise an argument with tolerable 
frequency ; and although we do not propose to do either 
the one or the other, still we must protest against the 
quotation on p. 520. Here it is gravely stated that the 
Zodiac was known in Egypt as early as B.c. 5800, but 
there is no evidence whatever extant on which to found 
such a decision ; the home of the Zodiac was the country 
lying to the north-east of the Arabian Peninsula, and 
though it may have been known to both the Semitic and 
non-Semitic inhabitants of this region at such an early 
period, there is no proof that it was. Finally, we can¬ 
not help regretting that Mr. M'Lennan’s “ Studies ” are 
without an index, for, in our opinion, one-half of their 
usefulness and value is lost thereby. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Ferrets, their Management in Health and Disease j with 
Remarks on their Legal Status. By Nicholas Everitt. 
iamo, pp. xv + 209. Illustrated. (London: A. and C. 
Black, 1897.) 

Probably many of our readers who have not been 
brought up in the country would be shy of handling a 
ferret; but if they attend carefully to the directions given 
in this little volume, they may set aside their fears for the 
future. Admirable instructions are also given as to the 
management of these animals in health and in sickness, 
and likewise how to use them in the field ; while a 
resumd of the legal status of ferrets will probably be 
useful to many. So far, indeed, as the breeding and 
management of these little mustelines are concerned, we 
may say, to use an expression of the author, that “ what 
he does not know is not worth knowing.” 

Unfortunately, in common with many writers of works 
of a similar kind, the author has thought it necessary to 
give a preliminary chapter on the natural history of the 
ferret. Here he is in hopeless confusion. Although he 
describes the ferret as a species of Mustela, he says that 
it belongs to the genus Putorius ; and further informs us 
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that it is a natural species, whose native home is Africa. 
He also states that the beech, or stone marten, is a British 
species, and makes several remarkable assertions con¬ 
cerning other members of the group. The author may 
be reminded that there are writers on natural history 
since Buffon ; and should the work reach a second 
edition, he would do well to engage the services of a com¬ 
petent naturalist to rewrite the first chapter. R. L. 

Catalogue of the African Plants collected by Dr. F. 
Welwitsch in 1853-61. Part i. Dicotyledons. By 
W. P. Hiern. Pp. xxvi + 336. (London : Printed 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 1896.) 
Dr. VVf.lwitsch, although an Austrian by birth, occu¬ 
pied the position of curator of the Lisbon Botanic 
Garden and Museum, when he was selected, in 1851, by 
the King of Portugal as naturalist to an expedition for 
exploring the Portuguese possessions on the West Coast 
of Africa. Between this date and 1861, he made very 
large collections, chiefly of plants. Although Dr. 
Welwitsch died in 1872, his collections have till recently 
remained unedited, partly owing to a dispute as to their 
ownership between his Trustees and the Portuguese 
Government, which ended in the Court of Chancery, 
partly owing to .the difficulty in finding a compiler and 
editor. This office was finally placed, by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, as far as the flowering plants 
are concerned, in the very competent hands of Mr. 
W. P. Hiern, who has now brought out the first part, 
comprising the natural orders of Dicotyledons from 
Ranunculacete to Rhizophoraceae. The work has been 
one of great labour, a large number of new species 
and some new genera being described ; and we may 
congratulate the systematic botanist on so important an 
addition to our knowledge of the flora of Tropical Africa. 

A. W. B. 

Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Huxley j with an 
Intermediate Chapter on the Causes of Arrest of the 
Movement. By Edward Clodd. Pp. x + 250. (London: 
Grant Richards, 1897.) 

Mr. Clodd has produced an interesting book, in which 
is told “ the story of the origin of the Evolution idea in 
Ionia, and, after long arrest, of the revival of that idea in 
modern times, when its profound and permanent influ¬ 
ence on thought in all directions, and, therefore, on human 
relations and conduct, is apparent.” The volume is 
divided into four parts, which deal successively with the 
Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Lucretius, the Arrest 
of Inquiry, the Renascence of Science, and Modern 
Evolution. It should be read by the great body of 
science students in our University Colleges and technical 
schools, who, too often, in following special branches of 
science, lose sight of the great generalisations which 
have, during the latter part of this century, so completely 
altered the complexion and tendency of ideas on every 
subject of thought. 

The author sketches the chief results which have come 
from the recognition of the principles of evolution, not 
only in biological provinces, but in all departments of 
human knowledge ; and he has, in so doing, produced an 
attractive and wonderfully clear little volume. 

It may be worth while to point out that the statement 
that nebulae are “masses of glowing hydrogen and 
nitrogen gases” (p. 164) needs correction; for nitrogen, 
as a nebular constituent, is now relegated to the limbo of 
departed ideas. Mr. Clodd should have verified his 
statement by himself taking the advice which he offers 
Lord Salisbury on p. 165. The reference to “ the complex 
jelly-like protoplasm, or, as some call it, nuclein or nucleo¬ 
plasm ” (p. 103), also needs to be made accurate, for in its 
present form it will give readers the idea that the three 
words we have italicised are synonymous. The book 
contains good portraits of Darwin, Russel Wallace, 
Herbert Spencer, and Huxley. 
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